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STATE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 



September 30, 1969 





Honorable Ronald Reagan, Governor 
Honorable Ed Reinecke, Lieutenant Governor 
Honorable Howard Way, Senate President Pro Tempore 
Honorable Robert Monagan, Speaker of the Assembly, and 
Members of the Legislature 

Gentlemen : 

It is with great pleasure and also a sense of deep regret that the State Ad- 
visory Commission on Indian Affairs, created by Senate Bill 1007 (1961), 
transmits to you its final report and recommendations regarding Indians in 
California and some of their most urgent and continuing problems. 

I am pleased to report that the commission has finished its most productive 
and effective year. This report is the result of numerous interviews, public hear- 
ings, research and analysis of the problems of the California Indians performed 
under the direction of the commission during the past year. The members of 
the commission have worked long and hard and have been most dedicated in 
their efforts. Through the commission, a coordination of the activities of federal 
and state agencies working on behalf of the Indian people has been achieved to a 
degree never before experienced. In addition to that, numerous Indian people 
have been given the opportunity to express their views directly to the commission 
and to work with us cooperatively in developing new programs. 

I regret to have to inform you that because of the opposition of what I con- 
sider to be irresponsible and opportunistic individuals within the state, the 

legislation which would have continued the commission's existence another five * 

years was defeated. We now face the creation of a dangerous vacuum in the area > 

of leadership with the Indian people and, if individuals such as those who led 
the opposition to the commission's existence are allowed to rush into that vacuum, 
a very serious and potentially disastrous deterioration of the progress we have 
been making for the benefit of the Indian people will take place. 

I urgently request the Governor and the members of the Legislature to con- 
sider an alternate means of providing for a continuation of this very necessary 
liaison between the Indian peoples of our state and their complex and unique 
problems and those agencies of government, both state and federal, as well as tne 
resources of private enterprise which can be mobilized for their benefit. To do 
less than this would be to conscionably ignore the demands of justice, equity, and 
mercy for a people who have too long been the recipients of injustice, inequity, 
and exploitation by those who had both the responsibility and the ability to deal 
with them honorably. 

Our recommendations are set forth in greater detail within the report. I 
earnestly commend it to you for its consideration and the adoption of these 
recommendations. 

Yours very truly, 

John L. Harmer, Chairman 
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PART I 

INTRODUCTION 



The California State Advisory Commission on In- 
dian Affairs was originated by Senate Bill No. 1007, 
July 20, 1961, and became operative January 1, 1964. 
The commission will expire September 30, 1969. 

The commission consists of nine members : the Direc- 
tor of Social Welfare, the Director of Public Health, 
the Director of Education, three Members of the Sen- 
ate appointed by the Senate Committee on Rules, and 
three Members of the Assembly appointed by the 
Speaker, the chairman being designated by the Gover- 
nor. Senator John L. Ilarmer is chairman of the 
commission. 

The purpose of the commission is to ‘ 4 study the 
problems of the American Indians residing in Cali- 
fornia, including, but not limited to, the problems 
presented by the termination of federal control over 
Indian affairs, the operation, effect, administration, 
enforcement, and needed revision of any and all state 
laws pertaining to the Indians and the three relocation 
centers in California and shall report its findings, to- 
gether with any suggested legislation, to the Governor 
and to the Legislature . . . ’ ’ 

The commission has the power to appoint a secre- 
tary and “an advisory committee of not more than 
seven members, three of whom shall be appointed from 
among the recognized leaders of the California Indian 
reservations in the northern, central, and southern 
sections of the state, and four of whom shall be 
appointed from the public at large .’ ’ 

Studies undertaken by the commission in 1964 on 
Indians in reservation areas, the results of which were 
documented in the Progress Report to the Governor 
and the Legislature, 1966, resulted in the commission 
making recommendations in the areas of health, educa- 
tion, employment, and general welfare. 

Some state departments and agencies responded by 
instituting programs witli Indian involvement to bet- 
ter conditions in the areas of Indian health, education, 
and employment. The results have been gratifying, 
but very limited. Major Indian problems persist 
unresolved in the rural areas. The urban Indians have 
unique and complex problems which also need atten- 
tion and solution. 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs, 
following the November 1966 elections and subsequent 
change in administration, consisted of four members: 
one Senator and the Directors of the Departments of 
Public Health, Education, and Social Welfare. Vacan- 
cies were created by reapportionment in the state; 
Assemblymen who were elected Senators being no 
longer eligible for membership as Assemblymen, and 
one Senator who declined to run for reelection. The 
commission was inactive from October 31, 1966, to 
November 15, 1967, due to the lack of a quorum for 
conducting business as the vacancies were not filled 



until September and October 1967. The future of the 
commission was uncertain; the staff sought other em- 
ployment, causing the commission office to be without 
a staff and closed during August and September 1967. 

The Assembly Committee on Ways and Means, 
California Legislature, appointed a Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs in 1966. The study which was requested 
Lad among its objectives: (1) determining whether 
there was sufficient participation and representation 
of Indians in the activities of the commission, and (2) 
determining the desirability or need for Indians as 
members of the commission. A public hearing was 
conducted December 16, 1966, at San Diego. The sub- 
committee recommendations included among others, 
an all-Indian advisory committee and a strengthening 
of the commission so that the commission recommenda- 
tions could be implemented.* The recommendations of 
the subcommittee have been followed by the commis- 
sion insofar as the State Constitution and funding 
would permit. 

Senator William E. Coombs was designated chair- 
man of the commission by Governor Reagan in Sep- 
tember 1967. The Senate Committee on Rules ap- 
pointed the Senate members in September 1967 and 
the Speaker of the Assembly appointed the three 
Assembly members to the commission in October 
1967, thereby reestablishing a complete and operative 
commission. An executive secretary was appointed 
October 2, 1967. 

The reactivated commission and committee held 
their first joint meeting, November 15, 1967. Priori- 
ties, duties, activities, legislation, and program for the 
commission and advisory committee for the ensuing 
year were discussed and determined. A goal was 
established by the commission “to implement some of 
the investigation which had been done in prior years. ’ ’ 

The commission became involved in helping the 
Indian people as much as possible for a state advisory 
commission. The commission (1) introduced legisla- 
tion, (2) instituted a legislative review program, (3) 
met with Indian groups throughout the state as time 
would permit, (4) arranged meetings between appro- 
priate agency and state representatives with Indian 
groups seeking specific information and services, (5) 
visited areas and studied situations in order to recom- 
mend courses of action, and (6) became a resource 
agency on Indian affairs for federal, state, and local 
groups working for and with the Indian people. The 
commission cooperated with federal, state, and private 
agencies, organizations, individuals, and Indians 
throughout the state. 

Senator William E. Coombs resigned as chairman in 
February 1969, and on February 11, 1969, Senator 

• California Legislature — Report of the Subcommittee on Indian 
problems on the State Advisory Commission on Indian Af- 
fairs: Volume 21, Number 21, 1967. 
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FINAL REPORT OF STATE ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 



John L. Harmer was designated chairman by Gover- 
nor Reagan to carry on the progressive program. 

Part I: Introduction is a brief statement on the 
origin and history of the State Advisory Commission 
on Indian Affairs. 

Part II : History of Social and Economic Conditions 
of Indians in California presents a brief history of 
past legislation and governmental policies as they 
affected California Indians. 



Part III: Summary of Findings and Recommenda- 
tions — Rural presents the basic findings and recom- 
mendations of the commission. 

Part IV: Summary and Findings and, Recommen- 
dations — Urban presents the basic findings and recom- 
mendations of the commission. 

Part V : Full Report presents in greater detail the 
findings and reasons for commission recommendations, 
rural and urban. 



PART II 



HISTORY OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA 



There arc more Indians living in California than 
most people realize. Native California Indians number 
an estimated 70,000, aud in addition there are approx- 
imately 60,000 to 80,000 relocated urban Indians liv- 
ing in the state. 

In California, Indians number approximately one- 
half of one percent of the lota! population; neverthe- 
less, in t lie fields of health, education, employment, 
and economic development, their needs far exceed 
those of other segments of the population, and to date 
these needs have been largely unrecognized and there- 
fore unresolved. 

Historically, native California Indians received 
much less consideration than Indians in other states. 
No treaties with California Indians were ever ratified 
by the United States. No appreciable land base was 
ever authorized for Indian bands or tribes of the state. 
For some tribes and bands, reservations were estab- 
lished and held in protective trust by the federal 
government. This trust land is exempt from local 
taxation. Rancherias were later purchased by the fed- 
eral government at intervals for a few “ homeless and 
landless ” Indians in California. These were also held 
in protective trust by the United States. The rancheria 
system is unique to California, and these generally 
isolated small acreages provide little other than home- 
sites, which are often without water or sanitary facili- 
ties. The majority of Indians received no land base at 
all. 

Over the years governmental policies and attitudes 
have been markedly ambivalent— sometimes paternal- 
istic, sometimes oppressive — consistent only in their 
lack of consistency. In the early 1950s, however, there 
developed what appears to have been a concerted 
effort to terminate the special relationship between the 
Indians and the federal government, especially in 
California. 

In 1951, the State Senate memorialized the Presi- 
dent and Congress to dispense with all restriction, 
whereby previously, the freedom of American Indians 
was curtailed with regard to government benefits, civil 
rights, and personal eonduct (SJR 29, May 18, 1951). 

In 1953, the State Assembly memorialized the Presi- 
dent and Congress to terminate the authority of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), especially in Cali- 
fornia (AJR 38, 1 June 15, 1953) and U.S. House Con- 
current Resolution 108, 2 the Senate concurring, was 
passed August 1, 1953. House Concurrent Resolution 
108 declared it to be the policy of Congress to end the 
status of American Indians as wards of the federal 
government, and to abolish all Bureau of Indian 
Affairs offices in California, Florida, New York, and 
Texas. What has happened in Florida, New York, and 
Texas is not known by the commission, but in Cali- 

1 See Appendix A. 

8 See Appendix B. 



fornia this defederalization was partially successful. 
On August 15, 1953, United States Public Law 280 3 
was approved. In substance, this bill terminated fed- 
eral jurisdiction over Indian civil litigation and crimi- 
nal prosecution, and transferred this jurisdiction to 
the State of California. 

Federal services to Indians which were in effect in 
California at the beginning of the termination process 
fell into three classes : 

(1) Direct services to individual Indians, bands, and 
groups of Indians classified as wards, as follows: 

(a) Education 

(b) Medical services and hospitalization through 
contracts with counties and Indian Bureau hos- 
pitals 

(c) Law enforcement 

(d) Relief (partial) 

(2) Expenditures for the development, protection, 
and effective use of the remaining Indian resources 
held in trust and maintaining records of accountabil- 
ity for individual Indian monies: 

(a) Use, development, and protection of Indian 
resources, especially land and water, and agricul- 
tural extension and credit 

(b) Land and leasing work 

(c) Protection and management of forest and 
range lands 

(d) Operation and construction of irrigation and 
domestic water systems 

(e) Soil and moisture conservation 

(f ) Road construction and maintenance 

(g) Maintaining accountability records for in- 
dividual Indian monies 

(3) Administration, budgetary accounting, and re- 
porting. 

Federal Indian schools had been phased out in the 
early 1930s with the exception of Sherman Institute 
at Riverside. 

As early as 1954, California was able to recognize 
that great hardships had befallen many California 
Indians due to premature withdrawal of federal serv- 
ices. Senate Joint Resolution No. 4 4 was passed in the 
1954 California legislative session, seeking to have the 
United States refrain from terminating federal con- 
trol and protection cf Indian reservations, but federal 
policy for California termination had apparently been 
established and was not reversed. The special Johnson- 
O ’Malley funds for Indian education were withdrawn 
over a five-year period, but other federal services to 
Indians were terminated by 1955. 

Shortly after the termination of services, a serious 
fault became apparent. Neither Indians nor depart- 
mental personnel (federal, state, or local) were sure of 

8 See Appendix C. 

* See Appendix D. 
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which agency had jurisdiction and responsibility for 
the needed services to Indians in areas of health, 
education, law enforcement, housing, sanitation, em- 
ployment, etc. Indians needing services did not know 
what services were available to them in the state, 
where to go, or how to apply to receive them. Most 
agency personnel were unsure of which agency had 
jurisdiction. 

For many years this lack of knowledge was used as 
justification for each of the several levels of govern- 
ment to disclaim responsibility for Indian welfare ; * 
the resultant inaction has been a contributing factor 
to the deterioration of Indian health, education, em- 
ployment, and economy. 

Although the federal government had already ended 
direct services to Indians, during the years following 
the passage of HCR 108, less than one percent of the 
total trust land acreage on rancherias and reserva- 

* Acoata v. County of San Diego, 272 P.2d 92 (California 1954). 



tions in California was actually terminated (approxi- 
mately 5,000 of 500,000 acres). 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was given the man- 
date to terminate federal administration of rancheria 
and reservation trust lands in California. The termi- 
nation bill included responsibilities for the develop- 
ment of domestic water supplies, sanitation facilities, 
and roads before termination. Congress failed to 
appropriate sufficient money for the California termi- 
nation program, and as a result domestic water sys- 
tems and provisions for sanitation facilities were seri- 
ously neglected. 

It was during this time of need that the State 
Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs was created 
by the California Legislature (in 1961). The State 
Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs accepted the 
challenge to help rectify the situation by cooperating 
with Indians in their efforts to solve their complicated 
problems. 
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PART III 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS— RURAL 



The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
is the only agency ■which is an official state entity and 
voice for Indians of California. It concerns itself 
solely with Indian affairs and is involved with Indians 
and federal, state, and local entities in studying, re- 
searching, and assisting Indians and others in finding 
ways by which problems of the Indian people can be 
resolved. 

Indians and others active in Indian affairs in Cali- 
fornia informed the commission of the current needs 
and problems of California Indians. Indians, along 
with federal, state, local, and private agencies, con- 
sulted with the commission concerning the continuing 
problems of California Indians and discussed recom- 
mendations and measures necessary to correct the 
problems. 

Problems requiring further study in order to expe- 
dite solutions were brought to the attention of the 
commission for investigation by the commission staff, 
so that the commission could determine the course of 
action to be pursued or recommended in each case. 

When problems required new legislation for their 
ultimate solution, the commission introduced appro- 
priate legislation and sought legislative support for its 
passage. 

Problems which could be resolved by other agencies 
were referred by the commission to the proper agen- 
cies for their solution. 

Numerous conferences were conducted and corre- 
spondence was carried on with individuals, agencies, 
and organizations regarding the status and current 
needs of the Indian people. 

In addition, the State Advisory Commission on 
Indian Affairs conducted five public hearings through- 
out the state from May 24, 1969, through July 19, 
1969, to give the commission a more up-to-date record 
of the employment, health, education, and social wel- 
fare needs of Indian people in California. 

It was the intention and desire of the commission 
that the data thus accumulated would become the 
record from which a program format would be evolved 
for making recommendations to various federal, state, 
and local agencies and other organizations working in 
behalf of the Indian people ; that this data would then 
constitute the basic material from which future legis- 
lative programs would be created, and other programs 
(coordinating the efforts of various federal, state, and 
local agencies which are generally concerned with 
social welfare) would be coordinated in attempting 
more realistically and directly to meet the needs of 
the Indian people. 

As a result of the commission’s 1966 recommenda- 
tions and continuing work, a few agencies instituted 
some corrective programs. The results are commenda- 
ble, but the efforts and funds thus far expended on 
these programs have been minimal. 

Despite specific recommendations made in 1966 by 
the commission to federal, state, and local agencies for 
the correction of deficiencies in Indian health, educa- 



tion, employment, and general welfare, the level of 
Indian economic development, housing, sanitation, 
domestic water development, employment, health, and 
education remains severely depressed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
recommends that: 

Ec/ucaf/on 

(1) Capable Indian students be encouraged to pur- 
sue higher education. 

(2) State funding be provided in fiscal 1970-71 to 
meet the state commitment necessary for full federal 
participation in the Johnson-0 ’Malley program for 
California. The federal government funds are commit- 
ted and available for a limited program, but state 
funds have not been committed. 

(3) Teacher in-service training programs be ex- 
panded and accelerated in the areas of American 
Indian history, Indian culture, and the historical and 
cultural contributions (past and present) of Indians 
to the American scene. 

(4) Schools of higher education be encouraged to 
offer classes for the training of Indian teacher aides. 

(5) Indian teacher aides be used in the schools 
wherever possible for services which they are capable 
of rendering. 

(6) The State of California make serious attempts 
to influence authors and book publishers in improving 
school textbooks by presenting factual information 
concerning Indian history, Indian culture, and Indian 
contributions to America and to the world. 

(7) Contractual aid programs be reviewed to assure 
that they will provide long-range educational develop- 
ment and continuity. The individual Indians should 
be included in the arrangement. 

(8) State legislation be introduced to provide 
necessary matching funds for the dependents of Indi- 
ans who are seeking higher education. 

(9) Establishment of categorical financial aid be 
explored, rather than general aid, for dependents of 
Indians seeking higher education. 

(10) Ways and means be explored to provide more 
funds by way of scholarships for Indians who wish to 
pursue higher education or advanced vocational edu- 
cation. 

(11) The State Department of Education assist 
and cooperate with recognized Indian organizations in 
securing educational funding through the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW), in order 
to meet some of the unique needs of Indians in the 
educational field. 

(12) School districts not already doing so be en- 
couraged to take advantage of the Department of 
Agriculture’s surplus food to provide free or low- 
priced school lunch programs for all disadvantaged 
children including Indians. 
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Health 

(1) The funding of the Indian health project be 
continued on an expanded basis, 

(2) County welfare agencies employ as community 
aides Indians who are indigenous to the community, 
to assist the professionals in the provision of services. 
As of July 1, 1969, aides are now required in every 
public welfare agency nationwide. The purpose of the 
Aide Program is to enhance the effectiveness of Social 
Welfare ’s commitment to provide services and to pro- 
vide employment for low-income families on welfare. 

(3) Federal, state, and local agencies providing 
publicly funded health, education, welfare, and other 
services make an extra effort to bring these services 
to the attention of the Indian people. 

Water 

(1) The United States Public Health Service in- 
stall domestic water systems and sanitation facilities 
without delay, on an emergency basis, where water 
and sanitation facilities are needed on Indian ranch - 
eria and reservation lands held in trust by the federal 
government in the State of California. All installations 
and improvements should meet state and local stand- 
ards. County sanitarians should be consulted and state 
and county health department approval should be 
assured for the project before installation of the 
project is begun. 

(2) Tli e Bureau of Indian Affairs reopen for 
consideration, at the request of the Indian residents 
involved, each reservation and rancher in which has 
been terminated, for the purpose of determining 
whether water and sanitation facilities installed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or the United States Public 
Health Service meet state and local standards. Each 
terminated ranch eria or reservation be reviewed on its 
own merits, and systems found to be substandard be 
improved by the responsible agency to meet state and 
local standards. If statutory change is required, the 
commission recommends that immediate consideration 
be given to making necessary amendments for this 
purpose. 

(3) The State Department of Public Health, be- 
cause of the extreme need, make every effort to find 
funding for sanitation aide training as soon as possi- 
ble. 

(4) The Governor, the California Legislature, and 
the congressional delegations take the initiative in 
requesting Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to 
assure installation without delay of water systems and 
sanitation facilities for Indians living on federal 
rancherias and reservation trust lands in California. 

Housing 

(1) The State of California, Division of Housing, 
add an Indian unit to assist tribal groups create the 
legal entities required so that federal agencies with 
federal funds could provide housing and home im- 
provement projects for California Indians. 

(2) Various federal agencies having the responsi- 
bility to provide housing programs train sufficient 
numbers of Indians not only to acquaint Indian 



communities with such programs, but also to assist the 
various tribes in implementing housing projects, 

(3) The federal government establish an * 4 Indian 
Desk" in the regional office of Housing and Urban 
Development (DUD), Housing Administration Assist- 
ance (11AA), Economic Development Administration 
(EDA), and other regional federal offices which are 
involved in assisting people in economic development, 
housing, home improvement, or other areas of need. 

(4) Indian tribal councils be appraised of the 
feasibility of forming public housing authorities on 
the tribal level 10 increase the opportunities available 
to them. 

Employment 

(1) The State Department of Employment establish 
a full-time coordinator of Indian employment. 

(2) A rjral strategy be developed to obtain and 
make use of local Manpower Development Training 
Act (MDTA) programs. 

(3) Schools close to the trainees’ homes be used for 
training when possible, thereby causing less disrup- 
tion of family life. 

(4) Ways and means be explored to furnish trans- 
portation for trainees to and from training areas 
rather than relocating the trainees away from the 
reservations, which results in disruption of family 
life. 

(5) The criteria for establishing eligibility to par- 
ticipate in MDTA programs be reviewed for the pur- 
pose of establishing more realistic levels of require- 
ments for Indians to become eligible to participate. 

(6) The income criteria in the MDTA program be 
reviewed periodically for the purpose of increasing 
the income allowance of the participants to enable 
Ihem to meet increased costs of housing, food, trans- 
portation, and other necessities. 

(7) The Indian portion of the Human Resources 
Development (IIRD) program be expanded. The In- 
dian employment outreach workers have been singu- 
larly successful and the program should be expanded 
by the State Department of Employment to other 
areas of the state. 

(S) Ways and means be explored to provide assist- 
ance for the development and operation of Indian- 
owned businesses. 

(9) Economic development be encouraged on reser- 
vations wherever possible to develop the greatest pos- 
sible employment, opportunities and economic stability 
for the Indian community. 

(10) Training slots be increased and special accom- 
modations made for disadvantaged California Indians 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs vocational training 
program. 

(11) California Indians be declared eligible to par- 
ticipate in all federally funded programs for Indians 
on the same basis as Indians in other states (SJR 32). 5 
Land status or land occupation should not be a deter- 
mining factor in establishing eligibility to participate. 

(12) Industries be encouraged to locate on Indian 
rancheria and reservation land wherever feasible. 

6 See Appendix E. 
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PART IV 

SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS— URBAN 



The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
has a responsibility to urban Indians in the state. Sen- 
ate Bill 1 007, Section 8116, reads: “The commission 
shall study the problems of the American Indians 
residing in California, including, but not limited to, 
the problems presented by the termination of federal 
control over Indian affairs, the operation, effect, ad- 
ministration, enforcement, and needed revision of any 
and all state laws pertaining to the Indians and the 
three relocation centers in California and shall report 
its findings, together with any suggested legislation, to 
the Governor and the Legislature . . 

The Assembly Committee on Ways and Means, 
California Legislature, appointed a Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs in 1966. The study, which was re- 
quested by the Legislature, had among its objectives: 
(1) determining whether there was sufficient partici- 
pation and representation of Indians in the activities 
of the commission, and (2) determining the desirabil- 
ity or need for Indians as members of the commission. 
A public hearing was conducted December 16, 1966, at 
San Diego. The subcommittee recommendations in- 
cluded, among others, an all-Indian advisory commit- 
tee and a strengthening of the commission so that 
commission recommendations could be implemented. 

It states in the subcommittee’s final report,* page 
15, 111, under Comments (A). Defining the commis- 
sion’s purpose, “The committee believes that the State 
Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs should be re- 
vised and strengthened in line with the foregoing 
recommendations. However, the commission’s scope 
should not be broadened to include program respon- 
sibilities toward urban Indians. Despite many requests 
for representation of urban Indians on the advisory 
committee, it has not been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that the problems of urban Indians are different from 
the problems of other ethnic minorities. Consequently 
urban Indians should be served by government on a 
basis of equality with all other citizens . . . 

“One major problem in Indian affairs is overcoming 
the lack of coordination and poor utilization of exist- 
ing government programs. Agencies at all levels of 
government have neglected their duties to these citi- 
zens. The commission's major purpose should be to 
advise agencies on better means of serving Indians, 
and to advise Indians on how to better utilize govern- 
ment services and programs . . 

The problems of urban Indians in California have 
neither been resolved nor have they disappeared. They 
must, therefore, be recognized by federal, state, and 
local agencies and be solved in a manner satisfactory 
to a majority of the Indian people. 

• California Legislature — Report of the Subcommittee on Indian 

problems on the State Advisory Commission on Indian Af- 
fairs: Volume 21, Number 21, 1967. 



The commission determined that it had a responsi- 
bility as a state agency to assist the urban Indians 
in seeking the appropriate agencies with whom they 
could work and who could cooperate in finding solu- 
tions to their problems. The commission also sought to 
stimulate agencies to become aware and responsive to 
the Indian needs in the areas of health, education, 
employment, and social welfare. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, in an attempt to 
improve the Indians’ economic status and to hasten 
assimilation, instituted an employment assistance and 
job placement program which relocated Indians in 
certain cities where vocational training was provided 
and where homes and jobs were found for them. The 
Indians who volunteered were first screened at the 
reservations and those deemed to possess the best 
chance for adjustment were sent to the designated 
cities. One such city was Los Angeles. In addition, 
many Indians have self-relocated in an attempt to 
improve their economic status. 

There are estimated to be approximately 60,000 to 
80,000 relocated Indians living in California. They are 
clustered primarily in Los Angeles, San Jose-Santa 
Clara, San Francisco, and Oakland. 

The bureau’s program has encountered limited suc- 
cess in its attempt to improve the Indians’ economic 
status. However, the program has been severly criti- 
cized. The bureau is said to have abandoned interest 
in the “relocated” Indians after they have been in 
the cities for a short time, in spite of the fact that the 
Indians were typically unfamiliar with city existence, 
were usually without a high school education, were 
lacking in work experience, and brought with them 
many specific ethnic-cultural practices to the imper- 
sonal, competitive, costly living of the big city. 

When the Indians lost their jobs or housing, they 
tended to become stranded persons in an alien society. 
Some of them ended on “skid row”, while others gravi- 
tated for help to various church and Indian organiza- 
tions. Some returned to the reservations. Psychologi- 
cal, social, and ecomomic hardship were the end result 
for a number of relocatees. 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
was active in urban Indian affairs during 1968 and 
1969, by providing information to federal, state, and 
local governmental entities about urban Indian prob- 
lems, thereby assisting the various agencies in helping 
Indians to find solutions to their problems. Indian 
views were solicited and Indians were kept informed 
by the commission staff through interviews, meetings, 
and by correspondence regarding legislative and other 
matters which pertain$4 to Indian affairs. 

Senator Harmer, chairman of the commission, met 
with Los Angeles Indians to discuss pending legisla- 
tive matters. The staff met with urban Indians in Los 
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Angeles, San Jose, San Francisco, and Oakland on 
several occasions to discuss current issues and other 
subjects of concern to the Indian people. 

The National Council on Indian Opportunity ap- 
pointed a subcommittee on urban Indians to investi- 
gate the problems and complaints of relocated urban 
Indians. The subcommittee held hearings in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco in 1968 and 1969. Indian 
issues were reviewed and solutions sought concerning 
the many problems brought under discussion. 

Mr. Bert Walters, member of the state commission, 
and the executive secretary were consulted prior to 
the hearings and testified at those hearings. They also 
took part in a meeting, arranged by Supervisor Debs 



of Los Angeles County, between Indians and agency 
representatives concerning the same vexing but yet 
unresolved problems. 

The public hearing of the State Advisory Commission 
on Indian Affairs held in Los Angeles, July 12, 1969, 
received testimony from Indians and others on the 
needs of the urban Indians in the areas of education, 
employment, public health, and social welfare. The 
purpose was lo delineate the scope of the issues and 
discuss some long-range solutions. The information 
provided by the witnesses, added to other relevant 
data, is the basis for the commission’s recommenda- 
tions which arc designed to solve some of the more 
urgent urban Indian problems. 



RECOMMENDATIONS— URBAN 



The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
recommends that : 

Education 

(1) Tutorial programs be established for Indian 
students. Tutoring for students who lack familiarity 
with the English language, often accompanied by 
inadequate reading and spelling skills, was deemed to 
be of the highest priority by all witnesses. 

(a) Indian parents residing in the area should be 
utilized as tutors. Decentralized, out-of -school situa- 
tions were envisioned as producing maximum benefits 
for participants. Indian volunteers or paid teacher 
aides would benefit by the program by improving 
their social status. 

(b) The Indian students’ “self-image” be im- 
proved by using teaching materials and textbooks 
which present Indian history and culture in a factual 
and unbiased manner. 

(2) The Bureau of Indian Affairs, upon finding a 
home for a relocated Indian family, notify the school 
district of the new arrivals. Better youth and adult 
education program planning would result, which could 
encourage adult involvement. Programs should be 
planned in the schooF to involve overly shy, new 
Indian students. One witness testified concerning an 
ongoing successful program in one school whereby a 
student host and hostess was appointed in each room. 
Their duties included going to the office to greet the 
new student, introducing him to other students, di- 
recting him, and making him feel welcome to the new 
school. This innovative approach to help overcome the 
new student’s shyness was commended by the commis- 
sion. 

(3) Teacher in-service training programs be in- 
stituted whenever possible. Teacher in-service training 
should provide teachers with accurate knowledge of 
Indian history and culture. One way to overcome the 
high dropout rate of Indian students was determined 
to be the improvement of the student’s self-image by 
a positive approach to his history and culture. A 
development of pride in the Indian peoples’ historical 
and cultural contributions to America should be 
stressed. 

(4) Indian consultants be utilized whenever possi- 
ble in Indian education studies. 



(5) Indian counselors be utilized to work with 
Indian students and adults to combat the student 
dropout rate. Close liaison should exist between 
schools, attendance officers, counselors, and parents for 
prompt referral of potential dropout students or any 
student who needs added services to assure his enjoy- 
ment of school and his opportunity for success. 

(6) New emphasis be placed upon Head Start, 
Upward Bound, and adult education programs (with 
matching state funds). 

(7) Indians desiring to be relocated be screened 
more carefully by Bureau of Indian Affairs staff 
before they are chosen for the program. Improved 
counseling with orientation programs be provided on 
the reservations concerning the problems of urban 
living, costs of food and services, and allied subjects 
to better prepare the subject for survival. Improved 
educational opportunities beyond the present skill 
training now offered by the bureau was cited as an 
urgent need of the Indian people. 

(8) A youth census be authorized by the State 
Board of Education with adequate funding appro- 
priated by the State Legislature for the purpose. The 
census should include: 

(a) all persons between 4 and 18 years of age, in- 
clusive 

(b) their names 

( c ) respective residences 

(d) dates of birth 

(e) school district, if any, in which they are in at- 
tendance 

(f) names of the parent or parents, guardian or 
other person having control or charge of the child 

(g) such information relating to handicaps insofar 
as they are known to the parents or guardians of the 
minor, to illiteracy, to employment, and to the en- 
forcement of the law relating to child labor and com- 
pulsory education. The data so obtained should be 
made available to agencies and personnel authorized 
to receive such data. 

Eligibility to obtain federal or other funding for 
programs or projects is generally based upon accurate 
statistics. No statistics are now available as state- 
mandated ethnic surveys are on a “visual” basis. 
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Present records do not disclose where Indian students 
arc in the school system, how well they achieve, how 
well they assimilate, how well they stay in the system, 
or what happens to them after they leave the school 
system. 

Public school officials admittedly do not know the 
exact number of Indian children who arc presently 
attending the Los Angeles city schools ncr do they 
have access to information on which to base projec- 
tions of the future enrollments of Indian children or 
for purposes of advance planning to meet special 
educational needs. School officials in other urban areas 
which are impacted by Indian children are similarly 
hampered. 

(9) Senate Joint Resolution No. 32 c be imple- 
mented. The use of Public Law 874 funds are now 
restricted in their use to schools close to reservations 
impacted by Indian students or to schools impacted by 
students residing on federal property. Upon im- 
plementation by the federal government of SJR 32, 
federal funds could be used in urban areas which arc 
impacted by Indian students, with the concurrence of 
the federal government. 

(10) The free school lunch program be extended to 
include all needy children, including Indian children. 

(11) Ways and means be explored to provide more 
funding, by way of scholarships or other assistance, 
for Indians who wish to pursue higher education in 
lieu of vocational education. 

Employment 

(1) The Bureau of Indian Affairs relocation and 
job placement program for California be administered 
by the Sacramento area office, Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. The Bureau of Indian Affairs should bring the 
program to the attention of the State Advisory Com- 
mission on Indian Affairs and other agencies con- 
cerned wfith health, education, welfare, and em- 
ployment. The program and resultant benefits and 
deficiencies should be reviewed and approved by state 
agencies before further relocatees are brought into the 
state. In addition, all agencies should review the 
existing relocation and job placement program in 
California. 

(2) Improved screening and orientation procedures 
be implemented. An improved method should be devel- 
oped by the Bureau of Indian Affairs before approv- 
ing applicants to be relocated through the employment 
assistance and job placement program. An awareness 
of the unfamiliar problems to be faced in urban living, 
the location and extent of services to be found, and 
an acquaintance with transportation, buying, and 
household facilities were all cited as necessary for the 
relocatee to be able to cope with the new and often 
alien situation. 

A. well planned and supervised orientation program 
at the new location should be a part of the program. 
Successful, relocated Indians should be recruited to 
assist in the second phase of the program. 

(3) The Bureau of Indian Affairs be encouraged 
to relocate Indians in cities nearer the reservations 
from which they come. Loneliness and other cultural 



problems would be reduced to the minimum when 
visitations to the home reservations arc more easily 
attainable. 

(4) Vocational training programs be improved. 
Improved Bureau of Indian Affairs training pro- 
grams in vocational skills was recommended by most 
Indians as the only moans of reducing the rate of 
unemployment and making it possible for the Indian 
people to raise their standards of living. Indians 
complained that upon entering the labor market they 
frequently found themselves underskilled and unable 
to compete with adequately trained workers. To pre- 
pare the trainee for gainful employment, many Indi- 
ans indicated that there should be a longer training 
program and careful choice made of training schools 
wfith active, responsible supervision of the training 
program maintained. A contractual arrangement 
might be explored with various unions for supervision 
of the training programs to assure their adequacy. 

In order to be employed, some employees must 
provide their own tools of the trade. The tools neces- 
sary for employment are not presently provided under 
the bureau’s program and no provision has been made 
for their acquisition. This deficiency in the program 
should be rectified by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

When apprenticeship is required for membership 
the Indians believe that negotiations (between the 
bureau and local unions for 'participants in the pro- 
grams to serve as apprentices and become union mem- 
bers) should be completed prior to relocating the 
Indian in an area. 

To further improve the financial position of the 
relocatee ’s family, training for vfives and women in the 
family should be a part of the total program. Training 
in power sewing and other skills was voiced as a 
means of overcoming some of the financial hardships 
besetting the urban Indians. 

It was suggested that an arbitrary intelligence 
ceiling apparently has been placed on the Indian 
capabilities because of the limitations of the present 
employment assistance and job placement program. 
Indians vfiio testified stressed a need for scholarships 
and other assistance for Indians who wish to pursue 
an education outside the vocational skills field. 

(5) Federal, state, and local agencies and depart- 
ments actively recruit and train Indians for employ- 
ment in their departments. The scarcity of Indian 
employees in present government offices was called to 
the attention of commission members by many wit- 
nesses. 

(6) Training slots be increased and special ac- 
commodations made for disadvantaged California 
Indians. 

Public Health 

(1) The federal government take more responsibil- 
ity for the health services to relocated Indians. The 
testimony presented to the commission in the area of 
health and health services as it concerned urban Indi- 
ans was indeed dismal. The present health services 
appeared to be unknown by some Indians and poorly 
utilized by most. 
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(2) Some type of dental program be included in 
the health coverage. There are no dental services 
included in the health coverage despite the fact Indi- 
ans universally have serious dental problems. 

(3) Some provision be made by the federal govern- 
ment to continue health coverage for one year follow- 
ing initial employment. The federal government in- 
cludes in its relocation program a prepaid health plan, 
but the day the Indian person is employed the gov- 
ernment discontinues premium payments. 

(4) A limited amount of field outreach programs be 
developed to follow the rclocatce as a followup service 
in assisting the relocatee to use available services. 

(5) The Bureau of Indian Affairs maintain statis- 
tics on each relocatee for two years, including such 
data as 

(a) present address 

(b) size of family 

(c) present employer, and 

(d) any major problems (social, health, employ- 
ment, etc.) 

(6) An improved orientation program be developed 
for relocatees and their families to familiarize them 
with existing health services available in the area, 
such as family planning, prenatal clinics, post partum 
services, visiting nursing associations, child develop- 
ment, and other allied services. 

(7) Indians of California, be covered by Medicaid 
categorically, for the next five years. 

Social We/fare 

(1) The prescreening process for intended relo- 
catees be more realistically presented. The pro- 
gram, including not only the advantages but the 
disadvantages and limitations, should be discussed and 
understood by the intended participants. 

The concept for training the Indian people for 
meaningful employment is admirable, particularly if 
the training is provided in the immediate reservation 
a*.;a. Moving and relocation should occur only after 
skills are acquired and then only on a volunteer basis. 

The relocation program has value in that concern is 
shown for the improvement of skills. Modern concepts 
in the training program such as those developed by 
labor and welfare departments should be used, i.e., 
prevocational training and work habit training. This 
training should take place as a part of the screening 
process prior to the trainee being accepted for reloca- 
tion. 

(2) The relocation and job placement program 
provide a built-in guarantee for returning the 
participant and his family to the reservation if they 
wish it; this guarantee should be valid for a period 
of up to two years. 



(3) A planned and assured Bureau of Indian 
Affairs responsibility be written into the pro- 
gram providing for the welfare of the recipient and 
his family, and for medical and dental care of the 
recipient and his family for a period of two years. 
Statistics be kept by the bureau on each individual 
and family for a two-year period for continuous 
evaluation of the program. 

(4) The Bureau of Indian Affairs recognize 
the need for and assist in the development of social 
and recreational facilities for the Indians by assisting 
in the rental of space, the rental of equipment, and 
the maintenance of both. Such facilities should be 
multipurpose and serve as an information center, pro- 
viding room for counseling and other types of needed 
services. 

(5) The responsibility for the relocation and job 
placement program in California be vested in the 
Sacramento area office, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
In order to be sensitive to the needs of the Indians 
and to respond promptly in meeting those needs, local 
control is essential. 

(6) The county welfare departments be encouraged 
to employ Indians as aides to the staff, who would 
help in the social services programs and assist in 
counseling, interpretation, completion of forms, and 
other stated work. 

(7) The State Department of Social Welfare ac- 
cept the responsibility of moving Indian welfare 
recipients within the state to facilitate their employ- 
ment, happiness, and maximum personal satisfaction. 

(8) Indians be encouraged to use all the services 
of the welfare department, including 

(a) child care 

(b) family planning 

(c) W.I.N. 

(d) budget preparation, and 

(e) all other services to strengthen individual 
family life. 

(9) Indians be encouraged to seek employment as 
staff members of social service agencies and to take ad- 
vantage of a scholarship program leading to a master 
of social work degree. 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
has strong objections to the concept of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs job placement and relocation program. 
Serious questions are raised as to the advisability of 
removing individuals long distances from their homes, 
disrupting extended family life, removal of Indians 
from the tribe, and separation of Indian families from 
parents and friends. The effects are too often unsatis- 
factory. Problems are created because of the inability 
of the average relocatee and family to adjust to an 
alien, crowded, impersonal, competitive, new environ- 
ment. 
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Commission Activities 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs 
instituted a legislative review program during the 
1969 legislative session. In addition to its own review, 
the commission reviewed and analyzed bills submitted 
by various individuals, groups, and agencies. 

Interested parties requested the commission to ana- 
lyze bills for a variety of reasons. Some bills were felt 
to be detrimental to Indian interests, some were felt 
to be covered under existing law, and some were 
submitted for a fiscal analysis. 

It was discovered that bills were submitted with 
wording which excluded the Indian community from 
participating in various programs. It was also discov- 
ered that this exclusion was not intentional, but was 
due to a lack of knowledge of Indian tribal govern- 
ment and the Indian population centers. Legislative 
members were more than willing to correct weaknesses 
in their bills and amended their measures to ensure 
Indian participation. Over 4,000 measures were sub- 
mitted during the 1969 legislative session, but the staff 
was able to review only the most significant of these 
measures. 

The commission enlisted the help of other agencies 
in its legislative review program and invaluable serv- 
ices were rendered by them. Special mention should 
be made of an inquiry concerning the California 
Water Code, Section 1241. 5, 6 regarding Indian Water 
rights. Water rights are a valuable resource to the 
California Indians and a very complicated and spe- 
cialized area. The commission analyst contacted the 
California Indian Legal Service in Berkeley and they 
consented to handle the matter. 

During the 1969 session legislative members of the 
commission introduced five measures affecting Indians 
in California. Four of the measures, Senate Bill No. 
288, 7 and Senate Joint Resolutions Nos. 6, 8 16, 9 and 
32, 10 were successfully guided through the legislative 
process. The commission also endorsed Senate Bill No. 
1397. 11 which establishes within the State Department 
of Public Health a small Indian health core unit 
comprised of a health program advisor, a field coor- 
dinator, and a secretary. The bill was signed into law 
by Governor Reagan. 

The fifth measure introduced during the 1969 ses- 
sion was Senate Bill No. 1114. 12 

A questionnaire was circulated to Indians through- 
out the state in order to determine the Indians’ opin- 
ions as to the need for extending the life of the 
commission, and the composition they would recom- 

* See Appendix F. 

7 See Appendix G. 

• See Appendix H. 

® See Appendix I. 

10 See Appendix E. 

n See Appendix J. 

13 See Appendix K. 



mend for the commission if the need was established. 
A public hearing held in Sacramento. March 22, 1969, 
was a further means of eliciting Indian opinion, pur- 
suant to proposed legislation. 

The commission used all other means of communica- 
tion in order to determine whether or not the majority 
of Indians felt a need for the commission, a continua- 
tion of its work, and an increase in its powers and 
activities in behalf of the Indian people. 

Senate Bill No. 1114 would have extended the life 
and changed the structure of the commission by reduc- 
ing the legislative members to four, adding the Direc- 
tor of the Department of Employment, and adding 
four Indian members appointed by the Governor. The 
commission would have had 12 members, with a seven- 
member all-Indian advisory committee. The proposal 
by the commission to have the Indian members ap- 
pointed by the Governor was opposed by some Indians 
who did not understand constitutional requirements, 
and who insisted that the appointive power of the 
Indian members be assigned to Indians rather than to 
the Governor. For this reason, the bill became con- 
troversial, was opposed, and died in committee. The 
State Advisory Commission on Indian Affairs, there- 
fore, ceases to exist on September 30, 1969. 

The State Advisory Commission on Indian 
Affairs finds that there is a need for an Indian- 
oriented legislative group to: 

(1) study current legislation for its potential effect 
upon Indians; 

(2) bring to the attention of the Indians any law 
which may affect Indians in California; and 

(3) follow the presentation of any bills by assist- 
ing in mobilizing support for them. The commission 
therefore recommends that the Governor or the Legis- 
lature appoint an Indian advisory committee for this 
purpose. 18 

Throughout the years many kinds of needs were 
brought to the commission’s attention: 

(1) Requests from the Indian community for assist- 
ance in obtaining employment, job training, correction 
of past termination procedures, financial aid for 
schooling, help in obtaining project funding, and in 
solving numerous other problems. 14 

(2) Requests from the Governor’s Office, from 
legislators, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Inter- 
Tribal Council, various other agencies and volunteer 
groups came for information, or for research and 
analysis concerning problems affecting the Indian 
community. 

(3) Requests for printed information and publica- 
tions about Indians in California came from all types 
of groups and individuals from in and out of state. 

38 See Appendix L. 

14 See Appendix M. 
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Action was instituted in connection with requests 
for commission assistance in various ways: 

(1 ) by referrals to oilier agencies; 

(2) by legislative action initiated by the commis- 
sion ; mul 

(3) by supplying pertinent information and data 
to those requesting it. The commission’s contacts 
with a number of federal and state agencies and pri- 
vate organizations have proven invaluable to its over- 
all effort in assisting Indians in California. 

In order to answer some requests, it was necessary 
for commission, committee, and staff members to at- 
tend meetings and programs, make speeches, and 
appeal to and work with various agencies in initiating 
and supporting programs for assisting the Indians. 

A review of the commission’s activities during 1968— 
69, as in previous years, shows that the commission 
has acquired more commitments and responsibilities 
than could be handled readily with its minimal staff. 
In order to achieve desirable results, the commission 
has had to depend upon other agencies’ administrative 
decisions and upon legislative action. The overall im- 
pact has been an inability to effectively answer some 
requests for assistance.* However, many effective serv- 
ices have been rendered and mention should be made 
of a few illustrative examples of activites during the 
past year. 

In the area of education, several problems were 
brought to the commission’s attention and action was 
taken, namely: 

(1) Commission assistance w 7 as requested on be- 
half of Indian students at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside, who had been declared nonresidents 
and were to be charged out-of-state tuition. 

The students’ history of attendance at the Sherman 
Indian High School and their stay in the state was 
assembled. The Education Code was checked. All of 
the information gathered was presented to Mr. Jack 
Erikson of the State Department of Education who, in 
turn, briefed Dr. Max Rafferty on the problem. 

The result was that the students were deemed to be 
residents of the state, not subject to out-of-state fees. 

(2) The commission was asked to help resolve a 
misunderstanding between Indian students and the 
school administration at California State College, 
Long Beach. 

Indian students had been recruited to the campus 
under the Educational Opportunities Program. A 
combination of grant and loan assistance had been 
formulated, and the students were under the impres- 
sion that all expenses were to be on a grant basis. 

The commission staff contacted private and govern- 
mental agencies in an attempt to obtain financial aid 
for the students. Unfortunately, the problems were 
not resolved to the complete satisfaction of the stu- 
dents, but students remained in school, with two 
transferring to a different campus. A better awareness 
and understanding of this complex problem should 
benefit both the Indians and the school administrators. 

• The commission's goals were not to solve Individual Indian 
problems, but In practice the commission had to answer re- 
quests for help and Information. 



(3) The Bureau of Indian Affairs requested the 
California Inter-Tribal Council to appoint an educa- 
tional advisory committee for Sherman Indian High 
School, a federal Indian school at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. The purpose was to study problems existing 
at the school and make recommendations for over- 
coming the problems. Staff of the commission was in- 
vited to participate in the studies and recommenda- 
tions of the educational advisory committee. 

At the April 29, 1969, commission meeting, a resolu- 
tion on Sherman Indian High School was unani- 
mously approved. As a result, Senator ITnnncr intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution No. 26, 15 which was 
adopted by both houses of the Legislature. The actions 
requested by the resolution will improve the school. 

(4) Another area in which the commission and 
other interested parties have been active during the 
past year has been in the continued struggle to have 
Johnson-0 ’Malley funds restored to California. 

The Johnson-0 ’Malley Act of April 16, 1934 (48 
Stat. 596), as amended on June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 
1458), provides for financial aid to states for imple- 
menting their educational programs to Indians resid- 
ing on or near federal trust land. In 1935, California 
became the first state to enter into a contract with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs for financial assistance un- 
der this act 

For years, California received $318,500 a year as its 
share of the funds. In 1953, an annual reduction of 
$50,000 a year was started until in 1958 the program 
was completely discontinued in California as a part of 
the termination program. It was the belief of the 
Indian bureau at that time that, by the end of the 
five-year period, the State of California would be in 
a position to assume the educational responsibility for 
its Indian citizens just as it has for its citizens from 
other ethnic groups. This, however, proved to be a 
false belief. 

At long last, some very limited funds have been 
restored by the federal government. The State Depart- 
ment of Education is entering into a contractual 
agreement with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to pro- 
vide educational services, funded by Johnson-0 ’Malley 
funds. These funds do not meet the needs, but at least 
the door has been opened for future negotiations. 

(5) A major area of concern has been the plight of 
the Indians living on terminated rancherias and reser- 
vations. During the past year, the commission received 
numerous complaints and requests for guidance or 
assistance to correct problems concerning safe drink- 
ing water, sanitation facilities, and other problems in 
this particular area. Principal actions taken regarding 
termination problems were : 

(a) A field trip to Table Bluff Rancheria in 
Humboldt County disclosed that corrective steps 
should be taken by the federal government to sat- 
isfy the residents’ complaints regarding the water 
system, sanitation facilities, rights-of-way, drive- 
ways, and housing. A separate report on Table Bluff 
Rancheria was prepared by the commission analyst 
and was reproduced in limited numbers. 

w See Appendix N. 



